(see Chapter 5). The Russian government has indicated that the remain] three plutonium production reactors provide necessary heat and power to 1 areas surrounding them, and that their spent fuel must be reprocessed logistical and safety reasons, but it has announced plans to end production weapons plutonium by the year 2000. The U.S. government has begun disc sions with the Russian government concerning possible assistance in conve ing these reactors or providing alternate sources of power so that weapo: grade plutonium production can be cut off in the near term. Particularly a: cutoff of production plays a central part in the Clinton adrninistratioi September 1993 nonproliferation initiative, the committee believes it is ess* tial, for both substantive and symbolic reasons, that this continuing Russ: production of weapons plutonium be ended expeditiously. The politics of otl issues, such as the future of nuclear power and nuclear safety in Russia, shoi not be allowed to interfere with assistance in shutting down this production
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soon as possible. Technical means are available to achieve this goal.
The committee is convinced that a cutoff of fissile material producti could be monitored with relative ease by using a combination of natioi technical means of intelligence and inspections of fissile material faciliti Such facilities could be placed under IAEA safeguards comparable to those place in non-nuclear-weapon states; this would allow a global cutoff agreemi to be nondiscriminating. If the cutoff were limited to the United States a Russia, less intrusive transparency measures would probably suffice, since goal would be to detect militarily significant production in states alrez possessing substantial stockpiles of nuclear weapons.
The Russian plutonium production reactors use aluminum-clad fuel, which the Russian govemr argues must be reprocessed because it cannot be stored safely. There are some questions about this argun while some U.S. aluminum-clad fuel has been reprocessed for similar reasons (and problems have arisen storage of some fuel), such fuel has been stored safely in water at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology example, for two decades. Even if this argument is accepted, however, two main options are available for cu off plutonium production. The first is converting the reactors to use fuels that would not require reproces The comparable U.S. N-reactor production facility at the Hanford reservation, for example, used zirconium-fuel similar to that used in commercial reactors, which can be stored safely, and can be used in the reacto several times as long, producing much less spent fuel that requires storage. The second is shutting the reai and providing alternative sources of power. This would require either new transmission capacity to carry p< from elsewhere or the construction of new power plants (and possibly new gas pipelines). This latter option n be more expensive and time-consuming than the former, but would eventually have to be pursued in any cast In 1992, in a letter cosigned by representatives of MINATOM and the Kurchatov Institute, the Ru; government formally requested assistance from the United States in converting these reactors. After some intf discussion, the United States agreed to send a team to discuss the practicality of converting the reactors. DC have been encountered on both sides, but as of late 1993, the pace of efforts in this regard appeared tt to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
